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DAILY. QUIET.-PERTOD 


CHARLES WD VRIES 


First Day—Penitence 
I did not come to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance. 


Mark 2:17. 


Here is where we must begin on the first day, and every day; 
—with the penitent spirit. Only as such can we begin to pro- 
gress. In our self-righteousness, we shall not only stand still, 
but surely go backward. A helpful prayer for the morning of 
each day is that of the publican,—‘‘God, be merciful to me, a 
sinner.”’ The call of the Great Teacher will be heard only by 
those who realize how far the ideal is beyond them, and what a 
long way they yet must go in the making of their souls. 


“O Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner,’—and keep me ever 
in a penitent mood. Above all things, save me from that attitude 
of a superior self-righteousness, which freezes and hardens my 
heart, and separates me both from God and from man. Amen. 


Second Day—The Objective 


The Sabbath was made for man; not man for the Sabbath: 
Mark 2 : 27. 


Another tremendous saying. Think what a daring declara- 
tion of faith this is! Really, that everything was made for the 
soul of man. The whole universe and world are centered in a 
self-conscious human being. So the body was made for the 
spirit; the home and the school—the farm and the shop and the 
playground,—the Church and the state,—are all for the good 
of human beings. 


Our infinite father, help me to keep the soul on top; to keep 
that understanding of life which uses all forms and institutions 
as an aid to the human spirit, and not as a hindrance. Amen. 


Third Day—Beyond Duty 


If anyone asks you to go one mile, go two miles with him. 
Matthew 5 : 41. 


We hear a good deal about law and justice and duty, and 
these are important. However, the secret of the abundant life 
lies beyond these. After we have kept the law and have done 
our duty, we are still unworthy servants. How empty and dry 
life can be if we are no more than legalists! Watching the clock 
does not make the best workman. Real life lies beyond duty; 
beyond paying our bills. It is found in what we give away; and 
what we do in the spirit of an unselfish, overflowing love. 


Spirit divine, inspire me with that gracious good will which 
is more than law or duty,—that love for my neighbor which 
goes the second mile. Amen. 


Fourth Day—Saved Through Forgiveness 
If you forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly father will 


also forgive you. 
Matthew 6 : 14. 


Here is the secret of personal salvation. God forgives, and 
saves us when we forgive one another. I remember telling this 
to a woman in my parish who believed that God forgave us be- 
cause of the death of Jesus. And this way of being forgiven by 
forgiving others was too much for her. Well, perhaps, it is too 
much for many of us—as imperfect beings to forgive our imper- 
fect brethren. How readily we keep a grudge, and harden our 
hearts against those we do not like, or who may have offended us. 


Merciful God, forgive me my sins, as I have forgiven those 
who have sinned against me. Inspire me with that divine love 
which always forgives. Amen. 


Fifth Day—Second Birth 


Unless you change and become like children, you will never 
get into the Kingdom of Heaven. : 
Matthew 18: 3. 


“You must be born again,” said the Great Teacher to Nico- 
demus. ‘How can that be?’ he said. And we, too, will keep 
asking that question. How can a mature person become a child 
again? How can we keep the childlike attitude—imaginative, 
playful, joyful, carefree, teachable, graceful? We can by keeping 
close to nature, and to children, and by praying that the ever- 
renewing winds of God may blow upon us. 


Thou great renewer of life, ‘‘renew a right spirit within me,” 
—the trustful, playful, glad spirit of a child. Though my body 
is growing older, may my inner life be renewed day by day. 
Amen. 


Sixth Day—Serving God in Man 
In as much as you did it unto one of the least of these my 


brethren, you did it unto me. 
Matthew 25 : 40. 


Those of us who are of a more mystical nature are likely to 
overlook this truth. We think that we can best serve God by 
prayer and ceremony, and forget that God dwells personally in 
every human being. He is in the beggar and the king; in the 
sinner and the saint. Therefore, we serve him when we serve our 
fellowmen. Every expression of good will unto a human being 
is a prayer unto God. When we work as such, we also pray. 


Great father of all mankind, help me to realize that thy 
presence is in every person—that in loving my neighbor I am also 
loving thee. Help me to ‘‘do justice, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thee.” Amen. 


Seventh Day—Patience 


In your patience, you shall win your souls. 
Luke 21 :19. 


Each passing day seems to verify the truth of this saying to 
me. It takes patience to live the abundant life. It takes pa- 
tience to learn and to know more about this wonderful world. 
It takes patience to do our work, and do it well. It takes pa- 
tience to be friendly. It takes patience to understand one 
another, and to come to that understanding of life in which we 
forgive, and love all. It takes patience to be an inspirer and 
builder of the divine life among men. 


Eternal God, unto whom “‘a thousand years are as one day,”’ 
help me to live in the light of eternity. Grant unto me a double 
measure of that serene and courageous spirit, in which I shall ex- 
perience a saving patience in every day of every week. Amen. 


re eet, 5 


“LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE!”’ 


The story is told of churches in Central Europe whose light- 
ing depends on the candles which the worshipers bring with them 
and set in stands at the corners of their pews. When many people 
are present, the church is light; when one is absent, that pew is 
in darkness; and when many are absent, the whole church is 
dimmed. This same thing is true in matters of the spirit. Worship 
depends on the presence of worshipers. The inspiration of wor- 
ship comes when we are uplifted by the thoughts and aspirations 
of those that worship with us and they in turn are uplifted by our 
thoughts and aspirations. It really matters whether or not we 
make the effort to be at church. It is the light of a living religious 
experience that our churches need.—Quoted in the Church of the 
Unity; Springfield, Mass., calendar. 
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TWO ENCOURAGING NOTES 


HE National Christian Council of Japan has re- 
solved: ‘‘To send doctors and nurses to North 
China to minister to the Chinese refugees whose 

homes have been devastated by the present hostili- 
ties. . . . This to be done as soon as funds and a 
suitable personnel can be secured.” 

Cardinal Mundelein, in addressing the Holy 
Name Society, said: ‘‘The trouble with us in the past 
has been that we were too often drawn into an alli- 
ance with the wrong side. Selfish employers of labor 
have flattered the Church by calling it the great con- 
servative force, and then called upon it to act as a 
police force while they paid but a pittance of wages to 
those who worked for them. 

“Of course there is danger of communism, but 
don’t let others use it as a cloak to cover corrupt prac- 
tices when they cry out against communism and they 
themselves practice social injustices, when they fight 
against a minimum wage and we find girls and women 
trying to live on ten and fifteen cents an hour.” 

* * 


THE LENTEN MANUAL 

T is only a few days now until time to begin using 
The Lenten Manual. During Lent The Register 
will discontinue its page of daily devotions in 

the hope that all readers will use the manual. 
Differences in philosophical outlook result in 
differing evaluations of any devotional guide. But no 
matter what the words, if they illustrate clearly one 
example of sincere aspiration, they may be the instru- 
ments of a contagion of aspiration. Unitarians do not 
seek in their devotional disciplines doctrinal correct- 
ness of any sort. They do seek a purification of 
motives, a new appreciation of the essential spirituality 


of reality, and habits of conformity to the noblest in 
conduct. It is hoped that a great many will allow 
the words of this Lenten Manual to stimulate in them 
those meanings which grow naturally out of each one’s 
unique experience. 

There are many who wish the manual could have 
been published in smaller, lighter and less expensive 
form. In these respects we must consider the venture 
an experimental one, which it truly is. Very acceptable 
manuals have been published in form light enough to 
be inserted without extra postage in regular parish 
mail, and in cost as low as three cents per copy, thus 
making it easily possible for churches to purchase 
enough copies for all persons in their constituency. 

Everyone is urged to accept the venture of pub- 
lishing a Unitarian Lenten Manual in good faith, and 
encourage its use in every way. Everyone is also re- 
minded that copies may be obtained from the Beacon 
Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., at twenty-five 
cents each, or at twenty cents each in quantities of 
twenty-five or more. 

* * 


“THE PRIMORDIAL THING’’ 


HE life of the spirit is not a form of other-world- 
T lmess remote from the common way of life, but 
rather, as William James called it, ‘‘the pri- 
mordial thing,” the real religion of ordinary men and 
women. That the cultivation of this inner life is of 
vital concern is being more and more recognized by 
people with an inheritance and background of lib- 
eralism in religion. We are even willing to admit 
that a technique of the inner life may help us to solve 
the problems of the temporal in the light of the 
eternal. 

For such a technique, Dr. 
book, ‘Gaining a Radiant Faith,” is of invaluable 
help. With great simplicity he has arranged scripture 
and poetry, meditations and prayers, so that each 
of us may have a pattern for daily reflection and medi- 
tation during the Lenten season. Because of the 
beauty of the material and the clear sincerity of its 
presentation this manual is free from the kind of 
unreality which has made much “devotional’’ litera- 
ture a closed book to modern minds. It is to be hoped 
that the little book will be widely used by Unitarians 
for a few minutes each day, and that the spirit of 
those few minutes will permeate all the busy hours, 
helping us to that depth, tranquillity and steadiness, 
which are not only the essential qualities of effective 
living, but the noble qualities of the great family 
to which we all belong: the family of the sons of 


God. 


Saunderson’s little 


Palfrey Perkins. 
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Testing the Spirits 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


Mr. Tigner is minister of the Universalist church in Canton, New York. In the sermon here printed he maintains 
that ‘“man must strive to place himself in the service of God; yet he must never presume to know too much about what God’s 


service requires, or presume that he is an incorrupt agent of Creation’s motives.” 


Do not believe every spirit, beloved, but test the 
spirits to see if they come from God..... (1 John 
Aseits) 


HIS statement from the First Epistle of John is a 
warning against one of the great perils to which 
religious people are exposed. 

I remember, when I was a small boy, hearing my 
mother and an old colored friend of the family talking 
about a certain preacher. My mother had found 
him anything but inspiring, and expressed some 
doubt about his having received a genuine “call’’ 
to preach. Said the old darkey, ‘“Maybe a hoot-owl 
called him.’”’ Well, John was cautioning his fellow 
Christians against this very possibility. He was 
trying to awake them to one of the inextricable dan- 
gers involved in religion. 


I 


Religion seeks to make men instruments of the 
will of God, in so far as this is humanly possible: to 
make men servants of what is right and true and per- 
manent in the universe, to align them on the side of 
destiny. That is the secret of its power and of its 
importance. 
creative spirit of the cosmos, or else gives them a sense 
that they are swimming in such a tide. 

But here arises a crucial question: are the per- 
sons concerned actually living, working and hoping 
in accord with the will of God? Or, are they receiving 
religious assurance while actually opposing the will 
of God? This is the dire moral risk involved in re- 
ligion. Religion can, and sometimes does, endow 
a devilish enterprise with seeming holiness. It is al- 
ways possible that men can mistake the voice of a 
“thoot-owl” for a divine oracle. 

In a volume of “Best Sermons” published about 
a decade ago there is a homily on “Proof of Divine 
Purpose.”’ The preacher recalls, and is thrilled in 
contemplating, the Crusades of the Middle Ages. 
Here was a case where for two whole centuries western 
Europe “‘was set on fire with the conception of a pur- 
pose of God.’”’ Men, women and even children were 
gathered to march in armies against the Turks in an 
effort to regain the sacred places of the Holy Land. 
The ery of Peter the Hermit as he preached the crusade 
was, ‘It is the will of God.” Crusade after crusade, 
wave after wave, was formed, only to break in ex- 
haustion and death. The preacher says this spec- 
tacle “‘provides for us a vivid picture of the right idea 
we are aiming to see—God and his summons to men 
and women and children to mass themselves for the 
doing of his will.””’ And yet he admits that, looking 
back on these endeavors, ‘‘we know it was all a mis- 
guided effort.’ 

It seems to me that this admission takes the wind 
out of the sails of that illustration. Rather than 
affording an example of what we ought to do, do not 


It either puts men in league with the 


the Crusades afford us a clear example of what we 
ought not to do? While it is probably better to make 
mistakes than to do nothing at all, nevertheless it is 
tragic when these mistakes are presumptuously car- 
ried through in the name of God. What I hear in 
this illustration is not so much the words of Saint Paul, 
calling upon us to take up the shield of faith, as the 
words of Saint John, warning us to test the spirits to 
see if they come from God. 


II 


A bad cause or a misguided effort is a much sadder 
and more hopeless sight when it receives the bene- 
diction of religion. There may be some argument for 
Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia and for the fascist 
cause in Spain. But when the Roman Catholic 
Church comes out, as it has, and bestows upon these 
enterprises the sanction of God, that is something 
else. If our Supreme Court had said in the Macintosh 
case of several years back that in time of war it is 
politically expedient for a nation to require all its 
citizens to forget their conscientious objections, that 
would have been honest and reasonable. But the 
Supreme Court didn’t say that. It said that in case 
of a declaration of war our citizens must regard the act 
of Congress as being “not inconsistent with the will 
of God.” This, it seems to me, is presuming too much. 
I agree heartily with what Disraeli is reported to have 
said about Gladstone: “I don’t object to his producing 
an ace of trumps from his sleeve, but I do object to his 
declaration that the Almighty put it there.” It is 
unfortunate enough when men follow evil courses, but 
when they embrace evil and call it good, that is hope- 
less degradation. 


In the early Christian mythology Satan, the 


Evil One, was understood to be always loose in the 
world doing his destructive work. But a time of 
crowning evil was expected when, for a season, he 
would be elevated to a position of absolute lordship 
over the world. This last catastrophe is what happens 
whenever an evil design is supported as the will of 
God. When the would-be and pretended forces of 
creation and redemption are actually the forces of 
death and destruction, that is the worst of all possible 
things. 

The most urgent reason, however, for testing the 
spirits to see if they come from God is not the horror 
of it when a mistake is made about the direction of 
God’s will, but the ease and frequency with which 
this mistake is made. There seems to be a natural 
disposition upon the part of human beings to pre- 
sume that God is on their side; that what they approve 
God also approves; that their interests, ideas and un- 
dertakings point toward what is universally right and 


‘good. Nations invariably make this presumption in 


their conflicts with other nations. Churches usually 
bless the existing powers and principalities as divinely 
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ordained. And individuals more often than not take 
the assumption of belonging in God’s company (if 
they think God has a company) with the same regu- 
larity and matter-of-factness with which they take 
their breakfasts. For instance, I doubt if there has 
ever been a hotly-contested presidential election in this 
country in which a great many folk didn’t do as Henry 
Ward Beecher once did—come out for “God and 
James A. Garfield.” 

Pearl Buck’s biography of her father, Andrew, the 
“Fighting Angel,” is a study in this sort of thing. An- 
drew went through life invulnerably fortified by the 
fact that he never did anything without first consulting 
God. But the interesting thing is that God always 
told him to do just what Andrew naturally wanted and 
intended to do, and what he would have done anyhow. 


Ill 


History is enriched by the letter which a vice 
chancellor of Cambridge University once wrote to a 
railway company: “Sirs, I am credibly informed that 
the Eastern Counties Railway Company are institut- 
ing a service of excursion trains to Cambridge on 
Sundays, bringing with them foreigners and other un- 
desirable persons. Allow me to inform you that this 
must be as displeasing to Almighty God as it is to my- 
self, the other heads of houses and all right-thinking 
Christians.” One cannot help conjecturing that 
there was a mirror instead of a lens in the telescope 
through which the vice chancellor was looking, and 
that he thought these proposed excursions were dis- 
pleasing to God simply because he himself was so 
thoroughly displeased with the idea. If so, it was not 
an uncommon way of viewing the divine will. A great 
many of us are too much like lay-preacher Huggins 
in Winifred Holtby’s “South Riding’: “He felt very 
familiar with the mind of God and reasoned with him 
as with a friend.” 

One finds such a manner of thinking central in 
that recent religious movement known as Buchmanism 
or the Oxford Group. One of the Groupers’ books is a 
personal testimony called “I Was a Pagan,” by V. C. 
Kitchen. Mr. Kitchen is a New York advertising 
man. He tells in his spiritual autobiography that 
when he was in the process of being changed from a 
self-directed to a Christ-directed man he was traveling 
to New Haven, where he had some business with a 
munitions firm. He was given such a new lease on 
life that, in going over his copy with his client, he 
found so much fresh interest in his work he overstayed 
and missed the train back home. Feeling downcast 
because he had to wait, he went into the station dining 
room and ate his supper. No sooner had he finished 
eating than an employee came up and told him that 
the train he had missed was waiting on the track. 
It had broken down, had backed up to the station, 
and was now ready to leave. Kitchen cites this as a 
piece of God’s kindly providence toward a sincere 
Oxford Grouper. It seemed, he writes, that God was 
repaying him for the extra time his servant, V. C. 
Kitchen, had generously given to his client. I am 
doubtful about this interpretation of the incident. 
I doubt if God so loves munitions manufacturers and 
those who advertise for them that he will hold up 
trains for their convenience. I think Kitchen’s sup- 


position is another case of presuming that what is 
pleasing to me must also be pleasing to Almighty God. 
It is an example of failure to test the spirits. 


IV 


Indeed, when one contemplates some of the atro- 
cious errors man has made in the past and is likely to 
make in the future when he presumes to interpret the 
will of God, he is tempted to conclude that such an 
effort is entirely too risky. God’s ways are too in- 
scrutable for man, are too deep and high and far- 
reaching for human measure. As Second Isaiah ex- 
presses it: 


For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 

Nor are your ways my ways, saith the Lord; 
But as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
So are my ways higher than your ways, 

And my thoughts than your thoughts. 


Or, as the Almighty said to Job, who was straining 
his mind to find some humanly understandable reason 
for his suffering, “Where were you when I founded 
the earth?” What do you know when it comes to 
ferreting out the Eternal Mind? 

Profound religion has always embodied this ele- 
ment of God’s transcendence, insisting that man is 
too limited to be a pure vessel for the Holy Spirit. 
Yet, while stressing this, it has at the same time 
sought to make men coworkers with God’s will. 
This is one of the paradoxes that lie at the heart of 
high religion: man must strive to place himself in the 
service of God; yet he must never presume to know 
too much about what God’s service requires, or pre- 
sume that he is an incorrupt agent of Creation’s mo- 
tives. This is why the note of contrition can never be 
absent from religion without moral disaster. This is 
why it is so very necessary to prove one’s faith, to test 
the spirits before we accept them, and to continue 
testing them afterward. 

Religion, in truth, is a perilous thing, seeking to 
put us in harmony with the will of God, yet unable to 
guarantee that man will be able to know what the will 
of God is. I suppose that about the most which can 
be said to give us aid in the presence of this danger is 
a warning. The peril is there; do not be blind to it. 
The things which we and our group approve may not 
be what God approves. There is always a large pos- 
sibility that we are self-assured victims of self-interest 
and ignorance. “Do not believe every spirit, be- 
loved, but test the spirits to see if they come from 
God.” 

It is true, of course, that we have the wisdom and 
insights of many spiritual geniuses to guide us. Stand- 
ards for judging the will of God for man have been set 
up which all Christians and would-be Christians can 
accept as trustworthy. But the difficulty is that it 
requires wisdom and insight to apply these standards, 
a wisdom and insight that we do not always possess. 
Given a dependable standard, we cannot certainly be 
depended upon to judge correctly whether a thing 
méasures up to it. 

Vv 
The standard chiefly used by Christianity is 


“love.”’ This, said Saint John, is how we may be sure 
that we are living in fellowship with God—if we have 
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love one for another. But “love” is not a foolproof 
word. It has to be interpreted. It is often identified 
with sentimentality. Some very unwise and unlovely 
things have been done in the name of “love.” 

Perhaps one of Professor Lyman’s descriptions of 
religion is as definite and clarifying as any tests we 
can draw up for discovering the deep currents of 
Destiny. He begins his book on “The Meaning and 
Truth of Religion”? with these statements: ‘‘Religion 
is the enhancement of life. It is enthusiasm, the 
heightening of vital energies. It is vision, in which 
larger realities swing into view and new and abiding 
truths are discovered. It is freedom, through which 
sleeping powers are awakened, dammed-up energies 
released, and mind and heart expand to a fuller func- 
tioning. It is community-building, making men 
members one of another, lifting them upward toward 
a more articulate and spiritual community of life.’’* 

These words probably suggest as sound a set of 
tests as we can devise. Does this thing which I sup- 
port with my living and my faith affirm, promote 
and enrich life—the life of others, both now and 
unborn, as well as my own life? Is it universally 
good for all people concerned; or is it only a limited 
interest seeking to fatten itself upon the lives of 
others? Does it make for growth, releasing in myself 
and others new energies and undeveloped capacities, 
leading on toward new and greater goods than have 
yet been realized; or is it but a vested interest in 
the status quo? Does it promise a new day, a new 
order; is it creative? Does it recognize the oneness of 
mankind and make for more fellowship? Does it 
subordinate material things to spiritual ends? Does 
it recognize reality, and venture forth toward the 
discovery of more reality? 


VI 


Such questions are far from simple to answer. 
We have to answer them. But we are required to 
answer them with all the humility and contrition, 
with all the naked honesty and perspective and search- 
ing of prayer. 


*A free quotation. 
Pe Mie 


A Mother’s Holy Communion 
Minnie Worthen Muenscher 


This brief ““communion” was written in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., at the close of a communion service held at the time of the 
May meetings of the American Unitarian Association in 1987. 


HEN I break bread with my family in the 
morning, may it be with the spirit of Christ- 
like love and service; not with oppressing 

formality nor futile chattering, but with joyous rev- 
erence. As together we partake of the bread of life, 
may we be strengthened to go forth to our daily tasks 
with a sense of calm, joyful hopefulness, with a spiritual 
strength which will keep us above the petty annoy- 
ance of the day. 

Jesus shared the bread of life with his disciples 
and they went forth strengthened. May we at our 
breakfast table be disciples of Jesus. 


When I share the cheerful cup of tea with my 
friends in the afternoon, may it be with a spirit of 
Christlike friendliness. As we drink together, may 
we feel the sense of oneness with each other, the unity 
of our spirit with the spirit of Beauty and Joy and 
Love which is and was and always shall be. 

Jesus shared the cup of life with his disciples and 
they went forth comforted. May we at our tea-tables 
be disciples of Jesus. 

When night-comes and another day with its 
tasks and joys has passed into eternity, may the 
quiet darkness bring to us a Christlike peace, “‘the 
peace of God, which passeth understanding, keep our 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus; and the bless- 
ing of God Almighty be among us and remain with us 


always.” Amen. ; 
er * * 
The Eclipse of Wonder 
W. W. Willard 


Mr. Willard was for many years a minister in the Trinitarian 
Congregational Church, his last church having been the First Con- 
gregational in Beloit, Wisconsin. He is now retired and living in 
Rochester, Wisconsin. 


. K. CHESTERTON once said, “The world will 
never starve for want of wonders but only for 
want of wonder.’’ As an implied indictment 

of modern civilization this is a literary stroke of genius. 


I 


From the marvelous and truly great wonders of 
scientific invention to the gadgets that attract passing 
attention we are living in a huge novelty shop where 
the wonders may be clever and a tribute to the in- 
genuity of the human mind, but seldom do we find 
wonder—that child of humility and high imagination 
in the presence of the all-enfolding mystery of the 
universe. It is a penalty of an age of wonders that 
humanity should lose the sense of wonder and be in 
danger of losing its soul. 

Wonder is an emotion, instinctive and universal, 
whether in the rudimentary form of curiosity or the 
exalted mood of the artist, the saint or the sage. The 
inquisitive puppy racing about with ears erect, nosing 
into every corner and cranny, quivering with expect- 
ancy in every atom of its body, is doing the same 
thing that Sir William Herschel was doing when 
sweeping the heavens with his telescope, seeking the 
secrets of the stars. In each instance, though on 
planes so widely separate, it is mind (whether puppy 
mind or human mind) seeking the what and the why 
of the universe. 

Wonders dazzle and then dim like a spent sky- 
rocket, while wonder increases without end. Mystery 
grows with every increment of knowledge. It is a~ 
persistent superstition that when we have analyzed 
something we have explained it. As well say that 
when we have learned the rules of grammar we have 
mastered the meaning of great literature. An unex- 
plored land of wonder lies just beyond our most 
clever explanations and interpretations. Our greate-t 
thinkers recognize this, and hence are invariably 
humble and.reverent. Listen to Einstein: 
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The fairest thing we can recognize is the mysteri- 
ous. It is the fundamental emotion that stands at the 
cradle of art and true science. He who knows it not 
and can no longer wonder, no longer feel amazement, 
is as good as dead, a snuffed-out candle. 


Wonder is a spiritual emotion. It is a response 
of the human spirit to that which is within and behind 
physical phenomena. It has to do not with surfaces 
but with essences, not with the sensuous but with the 
supersensuous. It is deep calling unto deep—the 
spirit of man echoing the call of the universe. 


Spirit that lurks each form within 
Beckons to spirit of its kin. 
Emerson. 


O amazement of things! even the least particle! 


O spirituality of things. 
Walt Whitman. 


Il 

We are today facing an eclipse of wonder. We 
would not go back to the days of superstition when 
miracles were as common as cobblestones and when 
angel or devil might meet one around the next corner, 
but unless we can recover the sense of wonder, which is 
the source of high religion, of creative imagination and 
of all that is truly great in human life, we shall become 
spiritually dead though we may still continue to live 
as intelligent animals. When'a man has lost the 
capacity to wonder as he gazes at the stars or as he 
looks into the face of the tiniest flower, when the pro- 
found mystery of a human face no longer moyes him, 


For the 


Stowaway 
Daisy D. Stephenson 


Mrs. Stephenson was a regular contributor to the Register 
when Mrs. Mary M. Davis was editor of the Home Page. She was 
born in Indiana, and is a graduate of Denver University at Denver, 
Colorado, where she is now living. She writes regularly for a great 
variety of magazines. 


OAN was so excited she wiggled all over. She was 
going to see a big boat leave. Aunt Peggy was 
sailing for England to spend the summer. She 

would stay with a cousin in a village near the 
sea. 

Of course, Joan’s family went along to say good- 
bye. And somebody else, though, so far, that was 
Joan’s secret. Under her new blue cape Joan snuggled 
her white puppy. Up to now, Joan hadn’t found a 
name good enough for the baby wire-haired terrier. 


_ “Now what is it you’re to say to Aunt Peggy?” 
Dick, aged ten, quizzed his little sister. 

“Goodbye. Only I’ll say ‘Bon voyage,’ ’’ chirped 
Joan, just the way Dick had taught her. 

Dick, who knew a French boy, reminded ‘her, 
“That means you're wishing Aunt Peg a good trip. 
Can’t you sit still? You’re worse than a grasshopper.” 

Joan laughed and bounced as the car sped around 


a 


when he ceases to wonder at the insoluble mystery of 
himself and is never wrapped in wonder at the mys- 
tery of the universe, he exists, but is not alive. 

The practical aspects of the eclipse of wonder 
are tragic and should be obvious. When we cease to 
wonder, we cease to worship, and when we cease to 
worship we abandon the human for the brute plane 
of life. A wonderless world is a cruel world, where 
reverence for human personality has ceased and 
“man’s inhumanity to man” knows no limits. The 
spirit of war and the spirit of wonder are as far from 
each other as heaven is from hell. 

The world waits for a renaissance of wonder. 
Over-sophistication and material-mindedness have 
killed it. Suffering may help restore it. The new re- 
searches of science into the mysteries of the unknown 
may assist in regaining sanity and humility. Be that 
as it may, at the long last we are bound to hail the 
profound spiritual wisdom of that extra-canonical 
“Saying of Jesus’”’ (whether its authenticity be reliable 
or not), of which the following is a translation: 


Jesus saith: let not him who seeks . . . . cease until 
he finds, and when he finds he shall wonder, and won- 
dering he shall reach the kingdom (italics the writer’s) 
and having reached the kingdom he shall rest. 


III 
Chesterton was right, whether he spoke as a de- 
vout Roman Catholic, which he was, or as a keen 
interpreter of human nature and its basic need—with- 
out wonder we and the world must starve. 


Children 


a turn. She was afraid the puppy would wake up and 
whine, or pop his head out. No one dreamed he 
wasn’t at home in his cozy basket where he belonged. 
But when Joan had gone to tell him goodbye, he had 
licked her hand and wagged his stubby tail and Joan 
couldn’t bear to leave him alone. 

“There’s East River! And the pier,” cried Dick. 

There was Aunt Peggy waiting for them, smiling 
and pretty in her gray suit with gardenias on her 
coat. As a porter started toward the boat with her 
luggage she called gaily: “You're all going on board to 
see my stateroom. Dick, you and Peggy will be 
crossing the Atlantic some day.”’ 

“I'll fly,” declared Dick calmly. “Say, send me 
lots of postcards so I can save the stamps, Aunt 
Peg.” 
j “Oh, what lots of people!” said Joan, following 
the family on to the big white boat. It was almost as 
thrilling as a circus. People were telling other people 
goodbye. Stewards in white hurried along the deck, 
loaded with suitcases and bags and flowers. Some 
passengers were leaning over the boat rail, laughing 
and waving. A few were crying. 

“How will you ever’find your way up on deck or 
to the dining room?” puzzled Dick, following Aunt 
Peggy and the steward. They went down more steps, 
up corridors and around turns. There were state- 
rooms everywhere, some empty, some already full of 
passengers who were sailing on the “Olympia.” 
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“Number 124. Here it is,’’ called Aunt Peggy, 
leading the way inside. “Isn’t it cozy? Don’t you 
wish you were going?”’ 

“Um, what a nice little playhouse,” piped Joan, 
still hiding her secret under her cape. Pup had 
waked up and was struggling to come out and see what 
was goingon. A steward put Aunt Peggy’s bags under 
the bunk, which was her bed. There was a funny 
washstand with a looking glass over it. There were 
baskets of fruit and boxes of flowers from’ Aunt 
Peggy’s friends. 

“Hey, look at the porthole.”” Dick poked his head 
out of around window. ‘You can look right out on 
the water. Gee, would I love to stow away and go 
along!” 

‘‘What’s ‘stow away?’ ” asked Joan. 

“Oh, if I’d hide somewhere till the boat started 
and they couldn’t put me off,” grinned Dick, “I’d be 
a stowaway.” 

Just then there was a hubbub. People talking 
in the corridors, finding their staterooms. A whistle 
blew, a man shouted, “Everybody ashore!’ Nobody 
was in Aunt Peggy’s room suddenly but Joan. Puppy 
had squirmed out of her arms on to the floor. 

“Come on, Joan,” called Dick. ‘“‘We’ve got to 
hustle.” 

“I’m coming.” Joan was beside herself. She 
couldn’t see her puppy anywhere. Everyone was 
hurrying away to get off the ship. Mother’s voice 
urged, ‘‘Hurry, dear.” 


III 


Had the pup slipped outside in the confusion and 
run into another room? What if some long-legged 
grown-up stepped on him? Joan did everything but 
lie flat on her tummy and look under Aunt Peggy’s 
bunk where the suitcases were. The next minute 
Dick was there, scolding and fairly dragging her 
off. 

“They'll put up the gangplank and then we'll 
have to swim,” he warned. ‘“‘What are you crying 
for? Aunt Peg will be back.” 

“Yes, but I’ve lost my p-precious—”’ And Joan 
burst into tears. ‘I won’t—go!’’ In the noise and 
excitement, with Joan holding back like a stubborn 
little goat, Dick almost carried her up on deck. Mother 
and daddy were nearly down the gangplank. Aunt 
Peggy was at the rail, waving to friends on shore. 

“Tell her goodbye in French quick,”’ Dick shouted 
in Joan’sear. “And for Pete’s sake, stop bawling.” . 

“B-bon voyage,’ Joan managed as Aunt Peggy 
hugged her and begged, ‘“‘Don’t ery so, darling. T’ll 
write to you, and bring you a present when I come 
home.” 

“T just want my pup!” sobbed Joan, but no one 
understood. The next minute she and Dick were off, 
standing below watching as the beautiful ship moved 
out into the river and headed for the open sea. Now 
you couldn’t tell which waving handkerchief was 
Aunt Peggy’s. Joan’s daddy picked her up and she 
buried her curly head in his shoulder as they hurried 
back to the car. 

“What in the world upset her so?” worried 
mother. 


“My puppy’s gone to England!” Joan had 
choked, sniffed and at last made herself understood. 

After a shocked silence, the family all talked at 
once. Dick laughed all the way home. He teased, 
“He’s a stowaway. And you never even named him.”’ 

“Tt’s lucky Aung Peggy likes dogs, though good- 
ness knows what she’ll do with him,” sighed mother. 
But daddy said cheerfully, “Oh, everybody loves a 
pup. He’ll be well cared for—spoiled, probably.’ 

Next morning there was a message from Aunt 
Peggy: ‘Found surprise under my bunk. Stowaway 
well and lively. Tell Joan not to worry.” 

“Anyhow, he has a name now,” chuckled Dick. 
“From now on he’s Stowaway.” 


IV 

Stowaway played on the beach in the English 
village and grew very fast. All the children petted 
him. When Joan met the boat in August there was a 
strange bigdog. He licked her fingers and she beamed, 
“He knows me.” Whether he did or not, they were 
friends on sight, which was all that mattered. After 
that, all Joan’s playmates made a great fuss over the 
dog that had crossed the ocean to spend vacation. 
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BOYS UNLIMITED 
Daisy D. Stephenson 


We’re after jobs! We’ll do your chores; 
We’ll tackle anything indoors 

Or out; housecleaning time is here, 

And grown-up help is pretty dear. 


We’re BOYS UNLIMITED, you see; 
We’ll clean your yard or plant a tree, 
Make garden beds, wash windows, too, 
Or exercise your dog for you. 


So when you want some errands run, 
Just call us and the job is done 

With satisfaction guaranteed; 

There must be something that you need. 


For thirty cents an hour, you'll see 


How cheap and handy boys can be. 


* * * 


THANKS FOR OUR BODIES 
Edna Dean Baker 


We thank You, dear God, 
for our bodies: 


For we can move 
and run and jump; 


For we can speak 
and Jaugh and sing; 


For we can work with our hands 
to make beautiful things; 


We thank You, dear God, 
for our bodies. 


‘From “Prayers for Little Children,” edited by Mary Alice 
Jones.” Copyrighted and published by Rand MeNally and Com- 
pany. Price ten cents. 
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OUR FORUM 


IN COMPLETE AGREEMENT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As an English Unitarian minister who, 
through your admirable journal, endeavors, 
week by week, to keep in contact with the 
activities of our American churches, I was 
delighted to read the article on “Interna- 
tional Pulpit Exchanges” by Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper in The Register of January 20. 

It is gratifying to know that Mr. 
Hooper’s experience in filling an English 
pulpit has convinced him of the immense 
value to be derived from such an exchange. 
With his conclusions I am in complete 
agreement. At a time when one by one 
the lamps of reason and freedom are going 
out in the world—to be relit we know not 
when—it is imperative that we religious 
liberals and democrats of the English- 
speaking world get to know each other 
better so that we may present a united 
witness. Also, as Mr. Hooper points out, 
“such an exchange does much to enrich 
the personal lives of the ministers in- 
volved.” ; 

I agree that the main difficulty is of a 
financial character—a solution to which 
might well be evolved by the interna- 
tional committee suggested. I am sure 
that many English ministers would be 
pleased to co-operate with such a com- 
mittee. Further expressions of opinion 
from both sides of the Atlantic would be 
welcome and helpful. 

George W. Parkinson. 

Stockton-on-Tees, England. 


* * 


“LIBERAL LEADER’”’ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am always getting The Christian Regis- 
ter and The Christian Century mixed up. 
Why not combine The Christian Register 
and The Leader into one publication and 
eall it ‘“The Liberal Leader’’? 

Ella Baxter Winn. 

Houston, Tex. 


* * 


SEVERAL ERRORS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The editorial in the issue of February 10 
on telepathy and clairvoyance does not 
express the considered view of those who 
are acquainted with the facts and com- 
petent to express a judgment. Several 
significant statements are in error in one 
or more particulars. The status of the 
question can not be presented briefly, and 
only a few comments will be made. 
Scientific psychologists have not alto- 
gether avoided the question; standard 
laboratory courses provide for experiments 
in the field and the accumulated literature 
is valuable. For some of the phenomena 
no methods of investigation have been 
found, and it would be futile to attempt a 


solution. It is not generally accepted that 
the experimentation referred to in the edi- 
torial was carried on “under strictly scien- 
tifie conditions.”” You are cautious, of 
course, in saying that the ‘‘possibility”’ 
rather than the actuality of telepathy and 
clairvoyance have been proven; the studies 
themselves make larger claims. Other 
laboratories do not support the conclusions 
from Duke University; much adverse and 
no supporting evidence was given at a 
meeting of about two hundred psycholo- 
gists last December. 

I want to venture the view that the edi- 
torial expressions of influential journals 
should come largely from people who are 
in sympathy with the central work of the 
journal, and also—each in a different field 
—highly trained specialists in the areas 
on which the journal takes a position. 

Paul F. Finner, 
Professor of Psychology, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 
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INCORRECT STATEMENT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Lincoln number of The Register was 
received this morning, and read with in- 
terest. I take exception to your remark 
on the first page that Lincoln’s leadership 
was at times bungling and irresolute. I 
do not think the statement is correct or 
susceptible of proof. Lincoln was a states- 
man of a very high order, he was a very 
astute politician; he crossed swords politi- 
cally with Douglas, Seward, Chase and 
Stanton—all giants, and he mastered them 
all. His leadership on the great questions 
of his time, slavery and the Civil War, was 
farsighted and masterly. His selection of 
men for his cabinet and the manner of 
managing them is a most interesting study. 
It shows Lincoln at his best and fully justi- 
fies Stanton’s remark when Lincoln died: 
“There lies the most perfect ruler of men 
that the world has ever seen.” 

John H. Edwards. 
Belmont, Mass. : 
* * 


HAVE HEARD IT BEFORE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It seems that it should be questioned 
whether the Y. P. R. U., as Lewis Dexter 
says in the current issue of The Register, 
has made the New Commonwealth a “ma- 
jor program.” Mrs. FitzGerald, in her 
bulletin for the International Committee, 
also says that the Y. P. R. U. “has joined 
the New Commonwealth Society.” I can 
hardly believe that such votes have been 
taken. A lot of people still believe that 
collective security is collective murder—in 
other words, decidedly un-Christian. Even 
such a former believer in collective security 
as Norman Thomas (see The Nation for 
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December 25, 1937, for a splendid argu- 
ment by him) says it is now too late to put 
all our eggs in that nest. 

Since the New Commonwealth Society 
supports an international policy advo- 
cated by both the extreme left and the ex- 
treme right (vide Earl Browder, Dorothy 
Thompson, The New Masses and The 
New York Times) those of us in the middle 
position had better raise a complaining 
voice or else start looking for a hole. 
We'll need the hole until the smoke of the 
Second World War blows away. 

Make the world safe for Collective Se- 
curity! We’ve heard that before—in 1914, 

Robert S. Hoagland. 

Exeter, N. H. 


* * 


FAIR POLICY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May I congratulate you on your fair 
policy in recently publishing the article 
by Corliss Lamont on Soviet Russia, thus 
showing the other side to that presented 
by Ernest Morgan in a previous issue. It 
makes a more interesting human document 
out of a publication that treats in part of 
controversial subjects to give both sides, 
just as a similar policy has resulted in the 
amazing growth of New York’s “Town 
Meeting of the Air.” 

Harriet A. Dillingham, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


* * 


DISAPPOINTMENT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The well-written, carefully-prepared man- 
ual, ‘‘Gaining a Radiant Faith,’ con- 
tains much suggestive material that will 
doubtless be helpful to many people. Asa 
whole it does not stress the religion that 
I have ineffectually tried to preach and to 
draw forth during the past forty years, and 
which I feel that the world desperately 
needs. It contains searcely a hint that 
anything has occurred since the turn of the 
century. It is nineteenth-century Uni- 
tarianism entirely, and mid-century at 
that. More has occurred in the last forty 
years, both in the realm of thought and in 
the field of events, that calls for readjust- 
ments of faith, hope and courage than in 
any similar period in human history. Help 
in making such readjustments is our great 
need. Only a forward-leaning faith has the 
dynamic quality to accomplish that. A 
radiant faith that is gained by ignoring 
the present century is gained, I fear, too 
easily. I am sure that others share my 
disappointment in this manual, because it 
does not draw from a broader field of 
liberal religious thought. 

E. Stanton Hodgin. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


In science, read, by preference, the new- 
est; in literature, the oldest. The classic 
literature is always modern.—Cazxtoniana, 
Bulwer-Lytion. 
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Notes by the Way 


Robert C. Dexter 


Norfolk and Hampton 


In my article in The Register of January 
27 I described my visit to Washington, 
where one of our most successful churches 
is located. In order that I should not be 
too optimistic, my next stop, after a night 
on the Potomac on a river steamer, was 
Norfolk, Va. For years we have been try- 
ing to establish an outpost of liberal re- 
ligion there, and frankly I think we are as 
far from success at the present moment 
as when we started. This is not the place 
for diagnosis of the difficulties, but dif- 
ficulties there have been and are aplenty. 

Following a day in Norfolk spent in con- 
ference with the minister, several of the 
laymen, and two meetings, one with the 
Alliance and another with the Laymen’s 
League, I crossed the bay to Hampton 
Institute, one of the schools which for 
years we have been aiding under the 
Frothingham Fund. I had never visited 
Hampton before, and I was impressed, as 
all visitors are, with the splendid work 
being carried on in the institute. One 
could not help but think of the devoted 
Unitarians who had given of their lives and 
their means so that the descendants of 
slaves might become, as the students of 
Hampton do become, intelligent, forward- 
looking American citizens. In another 
article later, I shall hope to deal with a 
summary of my visits to all of the ten 
Negro schools we are aiding. 


Richmond 


In order that I should not feel that all 
of our ventures in the Old Dominion were 
profitless, my next stop was in the historic 
capital of Virginia. There we have a thriv- 
ing, vigorous church. The primary secret 
of the success of our church in Richmond is 
its wealth of lay leadership. This is not to 
discount the work of the recent ministers, 
Dr. Pratt and Dr. Moore, both of them 
highly esteemed and well beloved, nor the 
present minister, Rev. John G. MacKin- 
non, but all of them have been immeas- 
urably blessed by the type of laymen and 
laywomen in the church. Dr. Moore’s 
death a year or more ago was a very severe 
blow to the Richmond church, but was by 
no means fatal. They at once sought a 
minister who would carry on Dr. Moore’s 
traditions and they found such a one in 
Rey. John MacKinnon. Mr. MacKinnon 
has been in Richmond a little over a year 
and already is becoming a leader, not only 
in the church but in the community. I 
addressed a discussion group there in the 
Y. W. C. A. on Friday night and a social 
problem class in the church school on 
Sunday morning with a well-attended 
church service following. The service is 
simple but well arranged. Monday I spoke 
to no less than three college groups, one at 
the University of Richmond, the second at 
William and Mary College, and the third a 


convocation at Westhampton College, the 
women’s college of the University of 
Richmond. This university is a southern 
Baptist institution, but it is essentially 
liberal in its intellectual and social point 
of view. 


Lynchburg 


From Richmond I took a long bus ride to 
Lynchburg in the western part of the state. 
Here there has been for years a small but 
exceedingly devoted group of men and 
women carrying on a liberal church with 
many handicaps. For some years now the 
minister has been Rey. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe, formerly of Lexington, Mass. 
Since I was there in midweek, I did not 
speak in the beautiful little church on the 
hill, but was given a reception in the eve- 
ning by one of the parishioners which most 
of the church people attended. In addi- 
tion I spoke at both Randolph-Macon and 
Lynchburg Colleges as well as before a 
business women’s group in the city. Mr. 
Slocombe also took me out to Sweet Briar 
College, where he has many contacts, but 
owing to examinations he was unable to 
arrange a regular speaking engagement. 
I cannot speak too highly of the work which 
Mr. Slocombe is doing in the colleges. It 
has been a slow task for a liberal minister 
in the South to gain access to these institu- 
tions, but Mr. Slocombe is not only wel- 
come as a speaker but his advice and guid- 
ance are sought by both students and 
faculty. He feels, and I heartily agree, 
that the work that he is doing is helping to 
liberalize a whole generation of Southern 
students and to prepare the way for that 
intellectual, social and religious renais- 
sance which is already beginning to show 
itself through the South. In one sense it 
is casting bread upon the waters, but I 
do not know of any more fruitful or useful 
work that is being done in any community. 
Mr. Slocomb’s only regret, with which I 
deeply sympathize, is that he has not the 
facilities to do even more work in the 
colleges, of ‘which there are many more 
within a comparatively short distance of 
Lynchburg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


From Lynchburg I went to Greensboro, 
N. C., to visit another of the Negro schools, 
Palmer Memorial Institute, and from 
there went on to Atlanta, Ga. Here I was 
in what is perhaps the capital of the deep 
South. We have a combined Unitarian- 
Universalist church with a relatively long 
and somewhat checkered history. At the 
present moment I feel that things are on 
the upgrade in Atlanta. Almost imme- 
diately on arrival I was taken out to Agnes 
Seott College, a Presbyterian women’s 
institution in Decatur; Ga., where I spoke 
before two large groups of students. I am 
not sure, but I rather think, that I was the 
first Unitarian ever to speak on the campus 
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of Agnes Scott College. Sunday morning 
I spoke before the small adult discussion 
group in the church school on present 
tendencies in our Unitarian movement, and 
to 119 people at the Sunday morning 
service. They are using the new hymn 
book in Atlanta. I was much impressed 
with the attendance and interest of the 
people there. Sunday afternoon a recep- 
tion was held for me in the parish house 


‘to which only students and faculty mem- 


bers from Agnes Scott College and Georgia 
Tech were invited. This was a very 
worth-while occasion. Between forty and 
fifty people turned out and after I finished 
talking we sat around and ‘“‘discussed the 
universe” for almost two hours. Monday 
I had two appointments at Georgia Tech, 
where Mr. Tileston, the present minister 
at Atlanta, has established excellent con- 
tacts with students and faculty. Our 
church is splendidly located for doing 
work with the two or three thousand stu- 
dents at the institute. Monday afternoon 
I spoke to a League of Women Voters 
group interested in foreign affairs, a very 
keen and live group of women. Among 
those present was Mrs. Conant, the 
mother of President Conant of Harvard 
University, who winters in Atlanta. Both 
the Tilestons are doing splendid work in 
Atlanta, Mrs. Tileston being particularly 
active in community affairs, and her con- 
tacts are bringing many progressive~ 
minded people into the church circle. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


From Atlanta I took a long jump to 
Memphis, Tenn., on the Mississippi, going 
especially for the annual meeting of the 
church. However, before the annual meet- 
ing I was asked to speak at noon before 
a small group of liberal-minded ministers 
of various denominations on the Oxford 
Conference. What I had to say was broad- 
cast on the radio and I was told that there 
was a very wide and interested reception. 
The annual meeting of the church in Mem- 
phis, which has already been described in 
the pages of The Register, was a marvelous 
occasion. It was the best-attended an- 
nual meeting which the church has had in 
its history and every department of the 
church reported progress all along the line. 
The Memphis church is doing a splendid 
job in adult education, not only through 
the adult class in the church school under 
the able direction of Professor Hughes, but 
with a fireside group and other groups of 
the kind. Mr. Petrie has shown what can 
be done in the deep South in the way of 
building up a church that is significant in. 
every way. His influence goes far beyond 
the borders of Memphis. What he has. 
done is all the more significant because. 
when he came to that city seven or eight. 
years ago things were in a very serious 
state indeed. He deserves the gratitude of | 
every Unitarian. 


Delta Co-operative Farm 
From Memphis I was driven to the Delta 
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Co-operative Farm, which I visited because 
I wished to see what had been accomplished 
by the doctor whom the generosity of 
Unitarians had sent there last year. All re- 
ports which I heard were exceedingly satis- 
factory. I shall not discuss the situation 
in detail here, as I expect early in May to 
prepare a careful statement of the whole 
situation at the Delta Co-operative Farm 
in making our appeal for the support of 
the doctor for the second year. All that I 
need to say is that every anticipation that 
we had last year has been fulfilled at Delta. 
The people on the farm looked so much bet- 
ter and healthier than they did a year ago 
that even a superficial glance made the 
worth-whileness of our effort clear. The 
project has been so successful that the 
Co-operative has just recently purchased 
another farm about one hundred miles 
away and will handle it in the same way. 
Our doctor will be able to look after the 
health of both groups of co-operators. 


Dallas, Texas 


From the Delta Farm I journeyed to 
Jackson, Miss., near which two of the 
other Negro schools we have been aiding 
are located. The visits to these schools 
are intensely interesting, but detailed ac- 
counts of them need not be given in this 
article. 

From Jackson I went to Dallas, Tex., 
where our church has been closed for six 
or seven years. The southwestern regional 
conference was held there last fall and as a 
result of the interest stirred up at that 
meeting the group at Dallas decided that 
they would attempt to start the movement 
there again. It was my task to be their 
first Sunday speaker. There is an exceed- 
ingly capable group of men and women 
interested in liberal religion in Dallas. 
They have been handicapped by an im- 
possible church building and by certain 
other difficulties, but they are themselves 
convinced of the necessity of a liberal 
church. There are over forty children in 
the group and one of their great needs is a 
church school. The Association has of- 
fered to help to the extent of sending speak- 
ers to them for several weeks, and my 
service there on January the thirtieth was 
the first of this series. I was surprised and 
delighted to see seventy-five people in the 
audience that first Sunday morning. The 
services were held in the Civic Federation 
Building, which is excellently located and 
which they secure at a very reasonable 
price. The enthusiasm and interest of that 
congregation was nothing less than thrill- 
ing. The deep feeling of thanksgiving that 
seemed to pervade them because once 
more there was a possibility of having a 
church of their own, justified all the ex- 
pense and labor involved. Incidentally, I 
have just been told that Dr. Patterson, 
who preached the following Sunday, had 
125 people in the congregation, and if the 
trend continues in this direction, there is 
no reason to doubt that at the end of this 
year we wil] have a church t!at will be 
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thoroughly a going concern and which will 
render the service which a liberal church 
should render in this very important city 
of the Southwest. 


Anti-Lynching Bill 

I couldn’t have been in the South as 
long as I was, talking with both Negroes 
and whites, without getting very decided 
reactions on the Anti-Lynching Bill on 
which the Southern senators were conduct- 
ing a filibuster. It is rather significant 
that most of the colored people with whom 
I talked were strongly in favor of the bill. 
It is even more significant, however, that 
there was a division of opinion among the 
whites. There was practically no en- 
thusiasm for a Federal Anti-Lynching 
Bill, but at the same time there were many 
who were displeased with the sectionalism 
and bitterness which some of their senators 
had displayed in the filibuster. The 
strongest argument I heard against the bill 
was that at the present moment lynching 
was on the decline owing to state action, 
and that if a Federal law were passed, the 
states would cease their activities. The 
analogy with Federal prohibition was 
frequently used. The most worth-while 
comment on the whole situation which I 
heard, however, came from an official of 
one of the states in the deep South. In a 
letter which he wrote to one of his own 
senators he maintained that if a senator 
was as anxious as he said he was to pro- 
hibit lynching, then he should use his in- 
fluence as a leading political figure to see 
that more money from the state and 
possibly from the national treasury was 
appropriated for the education of both 
whites and Negroes. I feel myself that 
action of this kind is of far greater sig- 
nificance than either the defeat or the vic- 
tory of the Anti-Lynching Bill. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


From Dallas I went to Montgomery. I 
visited Montgomery for two reasons: first, 
four of the schools in which we are inter- 
ested are located within striking distance 
of Montgomery and also there is in that 
city a group which is desirous of building 
a Unitarian movement in Montgomery. 
At the present moment there is no Uni- 
tarian church in the state. My visit to the 
four schools took most of my time. Tus- 
kegee, which I have never visited, was a 
revelation, but the school which impressed 
me the most of all those which I visited so 
far was at Calhoun. I have never visited 
an educational institution which seemed to 
me to be so definitely doing a complete 
job in the field of education. The interest 
and attention with which the two hundred 
black and brown faces listened to what I 
had to say at the chapel service in the 
morning would have been a joy to any 
public speaker. Incidentally, the spirit- 
uals which the students sang were all that 
Southern spirituals at their best can be. 

The group in Montgomery is very small. 
There is but one “birthright’’ Unitarian 
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among the fifteen or eighteen people who 
attend. The group owes its development 
to a young newspaper man in the city 
who became interested in Unitarianism 
while in Oklahoma City. He came back 
to his own city with a conviction that there 
ought to be a thoroughly liberal religious 
movement there, and for four months now 
he has carried on services himself every 
Sunday. He has done a very successful 
piece of work in publicity and in securing 
a circulation for Unitarian literature. My 
coming was broadcast not only in the local 
newspapers but over the radio. 

Perhaps because I was in competition 
with a one-night stand of “Brother Rat’’ 
and my meeting had to be on a week-day 
night instead of Sunday, I had a small 
group present. The group, however, was 
keenly interested in what I had to say 
about ‘Social Obligations of Liberal Re- 
ligion,’’ and I think there are possibilities 
that something worth while may develop 
in this historic city of the South. 


New Orleans, La. 


My last stop on this leg of my trip was 
in the picturesque Creole city of New 
Orleans, and I began to feel that I was 
really in a new environment with the palm- 
shaded streets and the old French and 
Spanish buildings. The azaleas were be- 
ginning to bloom and the early spring 
flowers were out in all the gardens. We 
have had a church in New Orleans for 
almost if not quite a century, a church 
which has a glorious tradition of service. 
It has had its difficulties as all churches 
have had. My first engagement at New 
Orleans was to speak at chapel at Dillard 
University, a combination of two Negro 
colleges with a very adequate campus and 
buildings. That same evening I addressed 
about forty or fifty of our own church 
people who had come together at the in- 
vitation of the Laymen’s League, which is 
a fairly well organized and going concern 
in the New Orleans church. Saturday I 
went out to Tulane University. I did not 
speak there owing to the fact that it was 
the examination period, but I was able to 
make arrangements for other Unitarian 
speakers who are going to be in New Or- 
leans, to receive invitations to the univer- 
sity. Sunday I had the interesting ex- 
perience of visiting the church school which, 
while by no means large, has just come 
through the rather painful process of re- 
organization, and it seems to be on its 
way back to a healthy condition. I 
spoke to the young people’s class of about 
twenty. Following that I had the pleasure: 
of addressing a congregation of about 
eighty people, one of the largest congrega- 
tions that they have had for some time at 
the regular Sunday morning service. It 
was very interesting that this was the 
Sunday in which the New Orleans church 
began to use our new hymn book. They 
are particularly proud of the fact that one 
of their former ministers, Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote, was chairman of the committee 
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that produced the book. While there are 
many problems and difficulties in our New 
Orleans church, I think there is a deep and 
abiding hope that they may be surmounted. 
Their greatest need is to get-the interest 
‘and co-operation of younger people. 


Unitarianism in the South 


I have not visited our southeastern 
‘churches, but expect to do so later in con- 
nection with my visits to the other Negro 
schools which we are aiding. I have al- 
ready seen enough of the South in this trip 
‘to become convinced that, while Unitarian- 
ism is not indigenous to that area, there is 
a growing liberalism fostered in the main 
by the colleges and universities. Despite 
many difficulties, this will, if we set about 
it right, make it possible for us to develop 
strong liberal religious movements in the 
key cities of the South and Southwest. If 


we are to become a truly national body, 
as we should be, this is one of the tasks 
which we must accomplish. 

One cannot travel over the South with- 
out being impressed by several things: 
first, the natural beauty of so much of the 
country; second, the hospitality and kind- 
liness of its people; and third, the appalling 
poverty and economic backwardness of the 
section. The South has been exploited by 


lumbermen first, and secondly, by un- 


scientific cotton planters. Its human re- 
sources, too, have been exploited. There 
are indications, however, of change in 
many parts of the South. The T. V. A. 
is doing wonders in its section and other 
private as well as governmental develop- 
ments are making great strides. There is, 
too, a new spirit, and it is to those who are 
beginning to breathe this new atmosphere 
that liberalism should appeal. 


Among the Churches 


First Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. The minister, 
Rev. David Rhys Williams, has recently 
undergone a serious surgical operation. 
The congregation spontaneously and unan- 
imously paid him a tribute of love and ap- 
preciation by placing in the treasurer’s 
hands within a few days a total of $600, 
sufficient to cover all expenses incidental 
to his illness. Mr. Williams is now at home 
and is making a rapid recovery. 


The First Parish (Unitarian), Fitch- 
burg, Mass. A resident of Fitchburg for 
nearly forty-eight years and an active 
worker in church and educational organiza- 
tions, Mrs. Gertrude Black Mason, wife 
of Dr. Atherton P. Mason, died suddenly 
February 4. A member of the parish, she 
taught for many years in the church school 
and served as president of the branch Al- 
liance. She was a member of the Ballou 
Family Association. She is survived by 
her husband, a daughter, Miss Alice C. 
Mason, and two brothers. 


First Unitarian Church, Topeka, 
Kans. The church has merged with the 
Community Church of Topeka, under the 
pastorate of Rev. C. G. MacCallister, 
formerly of the Christian Church, the 
leader of the Community Church. The 
new organization will be known as the 
Topeka Community Church, and will be 
affiliated with the American Unitarian 
Association. Rev. Maynard Van Dyke, 
formerly minister of the church, is recover- 
ing from a long illness. 


First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety, Westboro, Mass. In a funeral 
service conducted by the minister, Rev. 
Robert S. Steven, and a former minister, 
Rev. Edward W. McGlenen, the society, 
the community, Boy Scout troops from 
neighboring towns, and others, joined in a 
tremendous tribute to a boy of fifteen, 
Warren S. Hayden, Eagle Scout and a 
junior in Westboro High School. In the 


face of definite handicaps this boy had 
won the respect of all who knew him. 


Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. A 
recent fire in the parish house necessitates 
carrying on the customary program of ac- 
tivities in very restricted space. The 
building was amply covered by insurance 
and will soon be restored to its original 
condition. 


First Unitarian Church, San Jose, 
Calif. Mrs. A.-T. Hermann, who joined 
the Unitarian church in Los Angeles in 
1861, and who was a charter member of 
the San Jose church, died February 1 in 
her ninety-third year. She had been 
closely identified with civic affairs in San 
Jose during the time of its growth from a 
village to its present state. Funeral ser- 
vices were conducted by the minister, Rev. 
Ben F. Wilson, and by President Frederick 
May Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Pedo-Baptist Congregational 
Church, Dighton, Mass. On the eve- 
ning of January 28 the parish committee 
and members of the congregation tendered 
a reception to Rev. and Mrs. Henry G. 
Ives. In the few weeks since coming to 
Dighton Mr. and Mrs. Ives have created 
an atmosphere of friendliness extending 
far beyond the limits of their own parish. 
Many guests from neighboring cities at- 
tended the reception. 


All Souls’ Church, Brattleboro, Vt. 
At the annual meeting, January 11, the 
minister, Rev. D.B. F. Hoyt, suggested that 
members of the church present copies of 
“Hymns of the Spirit’’ as individual and 
memorial gifts. He set a goal of one hun- 
dred and twenty. Forty-five copies were 
subscribed at the meeting, and now the 
number is one hundred thirty-eight. The 
principal problem now is to assure would- 
be donors that there already is a sufficient 
number. During January, Mr. Hoyt 
gave a series of Sunday evening addresses. 


Some of the themes were, ‘‘What We May 
Believe about God,” ‘“What We May Be- 
lieve about the Bible,” “What We May 
Believe about Jesus,’ “A Religious Faith 
for Our Age.” The meetings were well 
attended. 

The Freme Circle Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, which has been almost_dormant 
for some years, has recently undergone a 
remarkable resurgence. Meetings are held 
in homes of the members, and the renewed 
interest and attendance are signs of a 
promising future. 


The First Unitarian Church, Madi- 
son, Wis. The church at its annual winter 
meeting, January 26, received splendid re- 
ports from chairmen of organizations. The 
house committee happily stated that the 
heating problem of the church and parish 
house has been solved at last, with the in- 
stallation at a cost of $1,500 of a new 
plant, consisting of steel boiler and stoker. 
The finance committee stated that it had 
raised more income than hitherto in sub- 
scriptions, but needed additional money if 
the church was to give adequate service in 
the community; at the same time the debt 
on the current budget was reported to be 
almost nil. The minister, Rev. W. Rupert 
Holloway, congratulated the church on 
having achieved a democratic constitution; 
he reported fifteen new members during 
the year. The Sunday school had an in- 
creased enrollment and attendance, and the 
adult education group gave a cheering re- 
port of fine forum meetings, and other ac- 
tivities. 

The First Parish, Mendon, Mass. 
A service of rededication of the meet- 
inghouse was held on Sunday afternoon, 
February 6, at four o’clock. The meeting- 
house was crowded. The last seat in the 
balcony was filled. Members of the local 
fire department who had saved the building 
from complete destruction by fire over a 
year ago, had seats of honor in the first four 
pews. Visiting ministers sat in the tradi- 
tional clergy seats to the left of the pulpit. 

The service was conducted by the minis- 
ter, Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen. A large and 
excellent choir sang two anthems. A 
short history of the church was read by 
Miss Nina M. Burr. The congregation 
dedicated the restored building and the 
new organ, which was purchased with the 
help of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

The sermon by Dr. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester emphasized the importance of 
individual responsibility for the contin- 
uing growth of our churches. Dr. Savage 
retold the old story of the man who 
thought he had the right to stop pulling 
on his oar in the boat and bored a hole 
under his seat just because it was his seat. 
“Too many people in our churches who 
should be pulling oars are boring holes 
under their pews.” 

Greetings were brought by the minister 
of the local Baptist church, which, at the 
time of the fire, was the first church to 
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extend an invitation to the Unitarian con- 
gregation to use its building. 

Rev. Everett M. Baker, executive vice 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, bringing greetings from the 
Association, spoke of the stern simplicity 
of the restored meetinghouse, its clear 
glass windows, its pure white woodwork, 
and the dignity of the building with its tall 
rebuilt spire above the old belfry. ‘‘No one 
ean enter this building without a definite 
appreciation of the importance of truth, 


Meeting of A. 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association met at 25 Beacon 
Street in Boston on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1938. 

The invocation was offered by Dr. Owen 
W. Eames of Springfield, Mass. 

In the absence of the president, the 
executive vice president reported on sev- 
eral items of general interest, namely, that 
Percy W. Gardner has been named an ad- 
ditional member of the Committee on 
Pensions appointed by the president to co- 
operate with the Service Pension Society; 
that the presidents of the five major Uni- 
tarian organizations have been meeting to 
discuss closer co-ordination of activities 
and programs; that since the December 
meeting of the board 114 churches have 
been visited by officers of the Association, 
making a total of 262 churches visited 
since September. 


Department of Social Relations 


Roy M. Cushman reported for the De- 
partment of Social Relations, stating that 
the Social Relations Committee had voted 
to co-operate with the summer school pro- 
gram at Union Theological School, with 
which the School for Social Action of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship will co-operate. 

Mr. Cushman reported that Dr. Dexter 
had just returned from a visit to the Delta 
Co-operative Farm in Mississippi, where, 
as a result of the response made to an ap- 
peal authorized last year by the board, a 
doctor is now in residence. 

Upon Mr. Davidow’s motion, the board 
voted to endorse an appeal of the Friends 
Service Committee on Child Feeding in 
Spain and to commend it strongly to the 
generosity of all Unitarian churches. 


Adult Education Committee 


Mr. Cushman announced that, upon 
further consideration, the establishment of 
a National Unitarian Forum had been 
postponed. Upon the Department’s rec- 
ommendation the board voted to suggest 
to the Departments of Religious Educa- 
tion and Social Relations that special at- 
tention during the coming year be devoted 
to the work of parishes in the field of adult 
education. 


Department of Foreign Relations 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow reported that 
complete amalgamation of the Commis- 
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‘the Truth that makes us free,’ and no one 
can remain here long without becoming 
convinced of the inherent capabilities for 
righteousness in man who creates such 
beauty. Here is great evidence of man’s 
dignity and worth.” 

Greetings were also spoken by the 
minister of the Universalist and Con- 
gregational churches of neighboring towns, 
and by three former ministers, Rev. John 
Nicol Mark, Rev. James W. Macdonald 
and Rev. JB Hollis Tegarden. 


U. A. Directors 


sion on Transylvanian Relief with the 
Department of Foreign Relations is likely 
in the near future, and announced that he 
will visit Transylvania during his coming 
vacation trip abroad, and will report on 
conditions there when he returns early in 
the summer. 


Department of Unitarian Extension 


Dr. Charles E. Snyder reported for the 
Department of Unitarian Extension and 
Church Maintenance that the situation in 
Dallas, Tex., is most encouraging and the 
committee is planning to place a minister 
there in the fall. 

A merger has been effected between the 
Unitarian church in Topeka and the Com- 
munity church in that city. The church 
will be known as the Topeka Community 
Church, will be affiliated with the Associa- 
tion, and the Rev. C. G. McCallister will 
continue as minister. 

The board of directors adopted a reso- 
lution of greeting and congratulation to 
be sent to the members of the First Uni- 
tarian Church and of the Community 
Church of Topeka for effecting a merger 
of membership and of resources under the 
name of the Community Church. 

The board voted to appoint Rev. Ran- 
dall S. Hilton, secretary of the Maine 
Unitarian Association, as regional director 
for the state of Maine. 

Upon the Department’s recommenda- 
tion, Jenkin R. Hockert was named as an 
additional member of the Committee on 
the World’s Fair. 


Department of Religious Education 

Rev. Paul H. Chapman reported that 
this summer there will be four Religious 
Education Institutes held in different 
parts of the country, as follows: 


San Francisco, Calif., June 19-26. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Date to be 
determined. 
Isles of Shoals, N. H. July 16-23. 
Turkey Run, Ind. July 24-31. 


In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Religious Education Committee 
the board voted to request the wardens 
and vestry of King’s Chapel to arrange for 
the ordination of Ernest W. Kuebler as a 
Unitarian minister on Sunday, March 27, 
1938. 


Department of the Ministry 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington reported for 
the Department of the Ministry that a 
sub-committee consisting of Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper, chairman, Dr. Abbot Peterson, 
and Dr. Owen W. Eames, had been ap- 
pointed to promote exchanges between 
Unitarian ministers in America and 
England. 

Mr. Pennington reported that progress. 
is being made in plans for the Ministerial 
Institute, and it is hoped that it may be 
held at Star Island August 17 to 20. 


Publications Department 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder reported for the. 
Publications Department that the amount: 
of material in public libraries catalogued 
under the head of “Unitarianism” is sur- 
prisingly small. The director of the de- 
partment has been requested to investi- 
gate the advisability of presenting sets of 
books on Unitarianism to public libraries 
in the larger cities provided they will be 
properly catalogued. 

The board adjourned for luncheon in 
Eliot Hall at one o’clock, to which several 
guests were invited. 


Unitarian Student Commission 

Edward P. Furber reported on behalf of 
the student commission, stating that plans 
were being made for more thorough co- 
operation between the student commis- 
sion and the Young People’s Religious 
Union for young people’s work. The com- 
mission hopes by these plans to bring: 
about greater efficiency and economy. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter reported to the 
board on his recent trip to the South, 
where he visited several churches and col- 
leges and made a survey of Negro schools 
which are aided by trust funds held by the 
Association. 

Palfrey Perkins, Secretary. 
ae 


MEADVILLE SCHOOL NOTES 


Over the week-end of January 23 the- 
senior class, as well as Miss Wilma Szantho 
and Peter Samsom, visited the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, as 
guests of the minister, Dr. Lupton, the 
assistant minister, Mr. Spring, and mem- 
bers of the church. The group was thus 
able to observe at firsthand the admirably 
organized church school in action, as well 
as to attend the crowded church service. 
On Sunday afternoon and Monday con~ 
ferences were held with Tell Berna, chair- 
man of the board of trustees, Dr. Lupton, 
and Mr. Spring concerning the relations 
of the church trustees with the minister, 
the place of the liberal church in the com- 
munity, techniques of sermon preparation 
and delivery, church-school methods, pas~ 
toral counsel and care. Mr. Spring dis~ 
cussed ways by which the minister can plan 
his time to assure quiet for study and re- 
search. High appreciation of the value of 
the trip and the hospitality of the Cleve- 
land church was expressed by the students; 
on their return to the school. 
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Boston Unitarian Club Learns 
about British Unitarians, 


Japan and China 


To Have Ladies’ Night 


For the first time in several years, the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., is to 
have a ladies’ night. A reduced guest 
charge has been arranged for the dinner, 
March 9, and a program of unusual interest 
is in the making. 

At the last regular meeting, February 9, 
a net gain of ten members since January 1 
and twenty-seven new members enrolled 
since last November were reported as the 
results to date of the special membership 
drive. 

Dr. Abbot Peterson, minister of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Brook- 
line, Mass., gave impressions of English 
Unitarianism gained while he supplied at 
Ullet Road Church, Liverpool, for Rev. 
Lawrence Redfern. The principal speaker 
of the evening was Professor Olin D. 
Wannamaker, American representative of 
Lingnan University in Canton, China, who 
spoke on “If Japan Wins and If She Loses.” 

The Ullet Road Church, said Dr. Peter- 
son, is the most influential in Liverpool. 
In it originated the University of Liver- 
pool and significant housing reforms. It 
has the finest music in Liverpool, the best 
boys’ choir he had ever heard; and the 
singing by its congregation ‘‘puts us to 
shame.” This, as well as all other English 
Unitarian churches, has both morning and 
evening services on Sunday. The evening 
service is more popular in type; it attracts 
people in from the street. 

At the General Assembly meetings, Dr. 
Peterson felt quite at home; they were 
very much like the Anniversary Week 
gatherings in Boston. In addressing the 
British ministers and talking with them, 
he found an eager desire for Anglo-Ameri- 
can exchanges of pulpits. 

Professor Wannamaker declared that 
“there is a Japanese side’ to the war in 
China. He impartially considered issues 
and acts. He pointed out that Japan had 
tried for expansion and had learned from 
our historic visit to its shores and from the 
example of other Western nations that 
victory and its spoils go to the biggest guns. 
She had learned this too well, however, 
and her tactics of expansion were on a 
low and shameless level. 

The threat of a vast Chinese army led 
by the Japanese, the setting back of 
Chinese progress even if Japan loses, and 
Japan’s ambition for a great Oriental em- 
pire, were among menacing factors cited by 
Professor Wannamaker. Refuse to buy 
Japanese silk, share in relieving the un- 
speakable sufferings of the Chinese people, 
help train leaders for China, and do not 
apply the neutrality act,—these were 
measures of protest against Japanese ways 
and of help for China that Professor 
‘Wannamaker suggested. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF CON- 
CERTED PEACE EFFORTS 
Signed by Many Unitarians 

The situation which confronts the world 
today is without parallel in history. At 

a time when most peoples and governments 

wish peace and security the threat of war 

hangs like a cloud over all. The drift 
toward catastrophe can only be stopped if 
the peace-loving nations will act together 


to uphold the sanctity of international - 


obligations. They must deny assistance 
to a treaty violator and withhold means 
for the consolidation of any subsequent 
gains, while at the same time acting to re- 
move economic and political injustices and 
to strengthen the institutions of peace. 
At the moment when the world’s peace 
machinery is being held by treaty breakers 
in increasing contempt, it must be given 
renewed testimony of faith by the nations 
who wish peace. There is no other alter- 
native. If wedo not act together now, we 
may soon find ourselves in a situation in 
which the forces of lawlessness have become 
so strong that it will be too late for co- 
operative action to maintain peace. 

The menace to our peace and prosperity 
cannot be avoided by a policy of isolation 
and neutrality. A policy which makes no 
distinction between right and wrong is 
repugnant to our conscience because of its 
denial of the moral order of the world; it 
is utterly contrary to the spirit of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact for the renunciation 
of war; and it encourages the aggressor. 

The restoration and maintenance of 
peace is not a problem for the action of a 
single government, but for the co-operation 


of all. But there must be leadership in the - 


development of this co-operation. We urge 
that the Government of the United States 
point the way to the practical application 
of these principles. We appeal to public 
opinion throughout the United States to 
support this leadership on the part of our 
Government. 

This statement has been signed by over a 
thousand prominent people, among whom 
are the following Unitarians: Rev. Everett 
M. Baker, Boston, Mass.; N. H. Bachelder, 
Loomis Sehool, Windsor, Conn.; Ralph 
Beatley, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, Minneapolis, Minn.; I. 
Tucker Burr, Boston, Mass.; Stephen P. 
Cabot, Boston, Mass.; Courtenay Crocker, 
Boston, Mass.; Bronson Crothers, M. D., 
Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Frances G. Cur- 
tis, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Robert de Nor- 
mandie, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Anthony Dexter, and Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, Boston, Mass.; Miss Abigail A. 
Eliot, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Boston, Mass.; Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., 
Portland, Ore.’ Rev. and Mrs. Bradford 
Gale, Salem, Mass.; Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, Boston, Mass.; William Roger 
Greeley, Boston, Mass:; Conrad Hobbs, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Frank-O. Holmes, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Henry B. Little, 


Newburyport, Mass.; Miss Lucy Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Payson Miller, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; General Henry Clay New- 
comer, Washington, D. C.; Dudley L. 
Pickman, Boston, Mass.; Miss Evelyn 
Sears, Boston, Mass.; Miss Alice P. Tap- 
ley, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Robert Walker, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Eva Whiting White, 
Boston, Mass., and Mrs. Samuel-S. Wyer, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
ns 


MONDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club, 
at its meeting February 28 at 2 p. m. in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will 
be hosts to several groups of people who 
are making a survey of the liquor situation 
at the present time. The meeting is be- 
ing arranged under the direction of Rev. 
George L. Thompson, president of the 
American Union for Social Progress. Mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Temperance Society 
and other groups have been invited. 

The program is as follows: words of wel- 
come by Rev. William Ware Locke, presi- 
dent of the Monday Club; introduction of 
the subject, Rev. George L. Thompson; 
election of a moderator (or chairman) 
for the day; address by Rev. William H. 
Gysan, secretary of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, on ‘“‘What Do We Want 
to Know about the Liquor Situation in 
New England?” Question period. 


* * 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL. HYMN 
FESTIVAL 


A Hymn Festival, under the auspices of 
the Boston Chapter of the Hymn Society 
of America, was held in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, Boston, Mass., on 
Sunday afternoon, February 18. Dean 
Philemon F. Sturges conducted the de- 
votional service and Arthur M. Phelps, 
organist and choirmaster of the Cathedral, 
directed eight combined choirs from 
churches of Greater Boston, representing 
various denominations,—Unitarian, Epis- 
eopal, Methodist, Baptist. Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote, chairman of the local chap- 
ter, spoke briefly, explaining the purpose 
of the festival and the plans of the chapter, 

The American Hymn Society was or- 
ganized in New York fifteen years ago. 
Its aim is to promote high standards in the 
composition and singing of hymns. The 
Boston Chapter was organized last spring 
with Dr. Foote as chairman, Miss Mildred 
Jones Keefe as secretary-treasurer, and 
Dean Sturges, Professor Earl Marlatt of 
Boston University, and Raymond C. 
Robinson of King’s Chapel, its board of 
directors. 

The festival was the first of its kind in 
the city, and made a profound impression. 
The Cathedral was filled to capacity. 
The congregation and choirs sang gloriously 
twelve great hymns chosen from a specially- 
prepared pamphlet for festival use,— 
hymns selected from the new Unitarian 
hymnal, ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit.’’ The ser- 
vice was unusually beautiful and expressed 
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in a very significant way the power of 
music to unite all Christian people in a 
common bond of fellowship for the praise 
and adoration of God. 

* * 


A. U. A. NOMINEES 


The nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association presents the 
following list of nominees for office to be 
voted on at the annual meeting of the 
Association in May, 1938: 


For regional vice president, for a term of 

one year: 

Ernest Caldecott, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Roy Campbell, Montreal, Canada. 

Emmett Fayen, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. Ward Healey, Leominster, Mass. 

Edgar C. Hirst, Concord, N. H. 

Henry Clay Newcomer, Washington, 
Dire 

Frank E. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles A. Wing, Denver, Colo. 


For director, for a term of three years: 


Leon M. Little, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
‘Welles V. Moot, Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘Laurance R. Plank, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘Charles O. Richardson, Weston, Mass. 
Charles E. Snyder, Davenport, Iowa. 
For director representing 
agencies, one year: 
Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, IIl. 
For director representing social agencies, 
one year: 
Alfred F. Whitman, Cambridge, Mass. 
Walter R. Hunt, chairman, 
South Duxbury, Mass. 
Howard B. Bard, 
San Diego, Calif. 
Delta I. Jarrett, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Edwin M. Slocombe, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Laurence C. Staples 
Washington, D. C. 
John W. Brigham, 
VG IRB LU 


educational 


Frank W. Scott, 
Laymen’s League. 
Augustus P. Reccord, 
Ministerial Union. 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
General Alliance. 
Caroline S. Atherton, secretary, 
Boston, Mass. 
Nominating Committee. 
* * 


ALUMNI REUNION 


The alumni of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union will hold a reunion in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 
March 4. A buffet supper will be served 
at 6.30, and an informal program will be 
presented, but, most important of all, the 
occasion will afford the Y. P. R. U. alumni 
a chance to pledge their loyalty to the 
splendid awakening of our fellowship as 
well as an opportunity to renew old ac- 
quaintances and to recall good times to- 


gether. F 


at 


The committee asks that all former Y. P. 
R. U.-ers attend. The address list of 
many of these friends is not as complete as 
the committee would like. The reunion 
is open to all alumni. Send for tickets— 
at sixty-five cents each—to the chairman 
of the committee on or before March 2. 

Committee: 


Perey A. Atherton, Boston, 
Sara Comins, Ashmont, 
Edward P. Furber, Watertown, 
Rev. J. Harry Hooper, Hingham, 
Olga C. Maclachlan, Melrose, 
Herbert K. Miller, Reading, 
Mary Denison Stickney, Walpole, 
Ruth Twiss, Newton Centre, 
Minnie Packard Valentine, Lynn, 
Carl B. Wetherell, Chairman, 
48 Boylston Street, Boston— Tel. Hub. 
122; 


* * 


FIVE CENT SOLDIERS 


One of the most deplorable signs of the 
times is the elaborate array of toy soldiers 
and other war paraphernalia to be found in 
the toy departments of all of our stores. 

During the before-Christmas shopping 
rush, I found myself at a crowded counter 
in the ten-cent store. Next to me was a 
young mother who was buying war goods 
for her little boy; he could not have been 
very old, for the mother herself was so 
young. She had made quite a selection, 
but to almost everything the helpful sales- 
girl suggested, she replied, “Oh, he has 


that. I want something newer and more 
up-to-date.”’ ‘‘A nurse?’ suggested the 
clerk. ‘“‘Yes, he has a nurse.” But still 


her pile grew. Soldiers, trench bags, ma- 
chine guns, bombing planes, submarines. 

I watched with a sickening sensation. 
Finally I said, “Is your boy going to be a 
soldier when he grows up?” 

The young woman looked me over from 
head to foot before she replied, “‘Well, I 
can’t tell about that, but at least I can 
mind my own business.” 

“But,” I persisted, “‘you are doing your 
best to make him one.” . ‘‘That is my priv- 
ilege,’’ she answered, ‘‘as it is yours to do 
what you want to do.” 

Of course, I had invited it, and I turned 
to the selection of tiny animals for minia- 
ture farms with a feeling of helplessness as 
against an overwhelming tide. 

For after all, it is my business, as it is 
yours, and yours, and that of every right 
thinking person, to teach our children that 
war is not a fascinating game, to be played 
at will and tossed aside, but a deadly, 
serious reality, to be avoided by every pos- 
sible means. 

And how can we help our John and Sam- 
mie to develop the necessary independence 
of thought and action to keep them satis- 
fied with books and farms and constructive 
toys, when Benito and Adolf and all the 
other boys on the street have thrilling and 
exciting war games? » 

But when all is said and done, if they still 
must have soldiers to play with, at least 


let us make them understand that they 
must have more than “a’’ nurse—it will 
take many, many nurses to keep pace with 
soldiers!— H. B. F., in The Cleveland Uni- 
tarian. 

* * 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


A week’s expenses at the annual con- 
ference of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, which will be held on Star Island, 
near Portsmouth, N. H., June 25 to July 
9, 1938, or $30 in cash, will be paid by the 
Unitarian Temperance Society to the 
young person under 25 in the Unitarian or 
Universalist fellowship who, in the opinion 
of the three judges, submits the best essay 
or one-act play before May 10, 1938, on 
some topic relating to the problem of al- 
coholic drink. The second prize will be $10. 

Essays or plays must be original, of 
reasonable length, and must be mailed or 
brought to the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
not later than midnight of May 10, 1938. 
Prize winners will be announced at the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society at Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, May 24, at 3 p. m. 

Last year in a similar contest the first 
prize was won by Miss Gladys Simmons of 
St. Paul, Minn. Her essay, ‘‘The Cocktail 
Hour,” was published in The Christian 
Register on July 8, 1937, and in condensed 
form in The Massachusetts Issue in October, 
1987. The Unitarian Temperance Society 
has reprinted the condensed form of the 
essay, with a bibliography for young people 
on the liquor problem, and will gladly 
mail a copy to all who request it. 


Suggested topics for essays or plays are: 

Is Moderate Drinking Safe? 

The Drinking Driver. 

What Science Says about Alcoholic 

Drink. 

The Effects of Alcohol. 

Can the Liquor Traffic Be Controlled? 

Why I Believe in Abstinence from Alco- 

holie Drink. 

The Moral Dangers of Alcohol. 

Is Alcohol a Food? 

Temperance Education in Churches and 

Schools. 

The Evils of Liquor Advertising. 

The Liquor Traffic and the Public Wel- 

fare. 

Should Liquor Be Controlled or Pro- 

hibited? 

Each manuscript should bear the name, 
address and age of the contestant. More 
than one entry may be made by a con- 
testant, but no contestant will be awarded 
more than one prize. 

For further information concerning the 
contest address Rey. William H. Gysan, 
secretary, Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

*” * 


“Are you a clock watcher?” asked the 
employer of the candidate for a job. 

“No. Idon’t like inside work,” replied 
the applicant. ‘I’m a whistle listener.”’ 
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PEACE PLAY CONTEST 


A first prize of $200 is being offered by 
the Religious Drama Council for the best 
one-act play on the subject of peace. 
Other awards will be: second prize, $100, 
donated by Samuel French; third prize, 
$50, offered by the Religious Drama Coun- 
cil; and fourth prize, a bronze medal, do- 
nated by Samuel French. 

The contest is to open March 1, 1938, 
and close on July 1, 1988. The plays must 
be suitable for production in churches by 
children, young people or adults. The 
playing time must not exceed one hour. 
The judges will be chosen from leaders in 
the professional theater, educational drama 
and peace organizations. The prize-win- 
ning play will be submitted to Samuel 
French for an offer of publication. For 
further information and a copy of the rules, 
address Religious Drama Council, 71 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 


SES 


The world badly needs a man of genius 
who could make whole nations listen to 
him, and who would at the same time fight 
for the great causes that seem now so nearly 
lost—for generosity and kindliness be- 
tween nations and classes, for poetry and 
high culture—and even for something 
which the ancients called Piety—in the 
individual life—Gilbert Murray, quoted in 
the calendar of the First Unitarian Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 
ok * 


Do not carry as a burden the failure of 
yesterday or last year. . . . Learn this 
lesson—to go on. We have eternity to 
work in and the Infinite to help us. There 
is no mistake that cannot be rectified; 
there is no evil that may not be outlived. 
There is no difficulty that cannot be solved 
or put under our feet—Minot J. Savage, 
quoted in The Melrose Unitarian. 


* * 


Sam Johnson, a colored cotton planter 
of Mississippi, came into the country bank 
and asked for credit. 

“Why, Sam,’’ said the banker, “‘haven’t 
you just sold your cotton?” 

“Yes, suh,”’ was the answer, “but de 
ducks all got it.” 

“The ducks all got it?” 

“Yes, suh, I shipped it up to Memphis, 
and dey deducks foh freight, deducks foh 
hauling, deducks foh storage, deducks foh 
insurance, and deducks foh commission. 
Dey deducks—just nachully et up dat 


cotton. Dat’s why I’m heah.”’—Christian 
Advocate. 
* * 
“Yes,” said the old man. “I have had 


some terrible disappointments, but none 
stands out over the years like the one that 
came to me when I was a boy.” 

“And what was it?’ 

“When I was a boy I crawled under a 
tent to see a circus and discovered it was 
a revival meeting.” —Lewiston Journal. 
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DERE Ce Ox 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Associatio 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville _ 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of. subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


Président Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“What the [amen s League Does A Help 
the Religiously Unsettled 


Conducts preaching missions, institutes and lecture 
series on the fundamentals of the liberal faith. 
Publishes and distributes distinctive literature on 
liberal religion. 


The League needs further anes for carrying 
on this important wor! 


Send checks to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and. 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please: 
send in your order for a subscription to-. 
day. $2.50 per year. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, 
March 1, 3 and 4, Rev. Owen W. Eames, D. D., 
Springfield, Mass. Ash Wednesday, Dr. Perkins. 
Vesper half-hour, Wednesday at 5.30 p. m. 


NEW YORK-—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of 
It renders cacellene service aod oR a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 1h. 
a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun-- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. ; 

Los Angeles, Calif.. Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun-- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1480 kilocycles. . 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m, C. S. T., Station WHRG: 10m 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Suny 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


